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THE ALDINE. 



DOROTHY VERNON'S FLIGHT. 

There was dancing and revelry and feasting. 

On yonder night in stately Haddon Hall, 
For the gentles who had trooped to the bridal, 

From every side, made merry at the ball ; 
The blaring horns and riddles shrill were going, 

And the jesting rose high above them all. 

And no smile was merrier or brighter, 

No laugh rippled blither on the air ; 
Than that of the blooming little damsel, 

Fair Dorothy, so gayly dancing there. 
And her sire forgot to frown, laughing lightly, 

" So, girl, you have ceased my will to dare ! " 

The prim stepmother, smiling grimly, 
Told herself how the plotting had been wise, 

Which kept the wild cadet of yonder castle 
From bearing off so beautiful a prize. 

" Since, after all, it cost," quoth my lady, 
" Only tears and a dozen paltry sighs." 

The bride cried, " Methought you had been ruing 
Your lost love, John Manners ; and so soon 

Have you quite, Doll, forgot his fervent wooing ? " 
But she whirled away, swinging to the tune \ 

Of " The wind that shakes the barley," further parley 
Lost and drowned in the blare of the bassoon. 

And no step was lighter or was freer 

Than Dorothy's upon that merry night ; 
The roses in her cheek glowed like fire, 

Her eyes mocked the jewels with their light. 
The smile about her mouth, coming, going. 

Made each face seem the brighter for the sight ! 

The dance-notes were ringing blithe and joyous. 

The lithe forms swinging down the floor, 
And the wax-lights a brighter sheen wefe flinging 

Over merriment that grew from more to more ; 
Till none could hear, across the noisy revel, 

The opening and shutting of a door. 

A foot paused a moment on the threshold, 

A face shone an instant in the stream 
Of light, e'er the portal, softly closing, 

Shut in again the taper's yellow gleam ; 
A cloaked and hooded form across the terrace 

Sped silent as a figure in a dream. 

A shimmer of white damask in the moonlight, 

A hurried backward glance of alarm, 
And the maiden gains the shadow of the yew-trees, 

And the shelter of her lover's clasping arm, — 
There was low laughter, trembling into weeping, 

And the light touch of kisses soft and warm. 

And light the sturdy knight swung the lady 
To the saddle of the ready waiting bay. — 

One glance at lighted hall and dusky forest, 
Then foot in theStirrup and away ! 

In the white moonlight across the moorland, 
Riding on till the dawning of the day. 

The mad, merry measure of the music 
. Sounded on, and the revel gayly sped — 
Or ever grim Sir George and his lady 

Had learned that the prisoner had fled. 
With priest, and ring, and book, upon the morrow 

John Manners and fair Dorothy were wed. 

And the Vernons learned with pride to tell the story 
Of that flight through the yew-tree shadows gray : 

For a long line of noble Dukes of Rutland, 
And the house of Manners-Sutton, blessed the day 

When the brave-hearted maiden and her lover 
Through the silence and the moonlight rode away ! 

— Alice Williams. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VALLEY FORGE, AND EVENTS PRECEDING. 

At last to return to Valley Forge and its neigh- 
borhood, after a much longer absence than originally 
intended — as is the experience of most of those 
who in life or literature venture to depart upon what 
they believe to be short journeys. To Valley Forge, 
with a brief risume preceding the return proper — 
grouping hastily the events of the war for the few 
months previous to the encampment there, the min- 
gled policy and necessity leading to the selection of 
that spot as the place of permanent winter-quarters 
of the patriots, and the situation in which they ne- 
cessarily there found themselves. That situation, it 
should be said, lingered long in the memory of those 



who shared in its hardships and perils, and formed 
the theme of many a personal relation, out of which, 
through the lapse of nearly half a century since 
their utterance, has been preserved much of the 
material for this desultory chronicle. 

From the occupation of the city of New York by 
the British, on the fifteenth of September, 1776, after 
the disastrous battle of Long Island during the clos- 
ing days of August, it is doubtful whether Washing- 
ton was not fully aware of the impossibility of re- 
covering that first city of the continent, until, if 
ever, the royal power should be finally broken in 
America. There still remained to the patriots a great 
city of the Middle States, however, in Philadelphia, 
which possessed the additional prestige of being the 
spot where the Declaration of Independence had 
been given to the world, which thus far supplied a 
capital to the young and struggling confederacy, and 
which had the advantage of finer agricultural sur- 
roundings, promising material for the continuous 
support of an army, than New York or any other 
centre of population. To hold Philadelphia, then, 
was undoubtedly his great object, scarcely dwarfed 
by the other grand motive of thwarting the evident 
purpose of the royal commanders to cut the confed- 
eracy apart — so to speak — by isolating New Eng- 
land and New York from the South, placing their 
chief force in # the centre (obviously in New Jersey 
or Pennsylvania), and thus being free to deliver 
their blows on one hand or the other as might seem 
politic. To retain Philadelphia was, indeed, part of 
Washington's plan to defeat that division ; and in 
the light of such an understanding, most of his mili- 
tary operations following the abandonment of New 
York in 1776, may be read to advantage. That his 
selection of Morristown as the winter-quarters of 
1776-7, had in view a quick defense of Philadelphia 
at need, while still keeping as near as possible to 
the line of the Hudson, is beyond question ; and 
that he believed himself, in the brilliant fights of 
Trenton and Princeton, preceding that encampment, 
to have saved the capital at least for the time, is 
equally clear. 

The summer of 1777 saw some brightening pros- 
pects for the patriot arms, in the success of Ben- 
nington, and the serious checks to Burgoyne pour- 
ing down his forces upon Northern New York from 
Canada, and endeavoring to bring about at least that 
portion of the British plan consisting in cutting off 
New England from the remaining hostile area. But 
the exertions made by the patriots to repel the 
Northern invasion had drawn heavily upon any 
power to aid the central force, that might otherwise 
have existed. Owing to the mingled meanness and 
misunderstanding of Congress, money for the army 
uses was almost unattainable ; the country from 
which the patriot troops derived their support was 
fast becoming drained of the power of sustaining 
large bodies even capable of paying for subsistence, 
as they were not ; and long before the first frosts of 
the autumn of 1777, the commander-in-chief had the 
pain of seeing his followers half-clothed, ill-fed, 
dwindling rapidly in numbers, and falling into that 
dissatisfaction alike with their management and their 
prospects of eventual success, inevitable under such 
circumstances, when conjoined with the efforts of 
scheming adventurers to mislead the discouraged and 
inflame the intractable. 

Still holding the hope of saving Philadelphia, it 
must have been nevertheless a shadowy one, with 
which, when aware that the fleet of Lord Howe was 
bringing eighteen thousand men up the Delaware to 
attack that city, Washington turned to strike a last 
blow for its defense, at Brandywine, below Chester, 
and near the State line of Delaware, on the eleventh 
of September. Albeit not with heavy loss, he was 
defeated at Chadd's Ford, decidedly enough to prove 
the impossibility of his weakened force standing be- 
fore the augmented British one, in any open field, 
and with the wounding of Lafayette throwing a 
gloom over his councils. He fell back upon Phila- 
delphia, merely to pass through it, indeed, before 
the advance of Sir William Howe — unwilling to risk 
another battle, and possibly, in so doing, to allow 
the British, if successful, to get between his own 
force and the deposit of military stores at Reading. 
Abandoning the city, Washington fell back upon the 
highlands of the Schuylkill, some dozen miles above 
Germantown ; while the Congress, driven from their 
temporary capital, removed with the archives of the 
young nation to Lancaster, thus throwing themselves 
and the magazines into the same line of interior 
protection. 



The attack upon the British forces, just forming 
their camps at Germantown, on the fourth of Octo- 
ber, was scarcely intended by the commander-in- 
chief as anything more than a skirmish, to harass 
the victors, and keep alive the fighting spirits of his 
army, though the result was more disastrous than 
could have "been calculated upon — Chew's House 
playing the same fatal part in favor of the royal 
troops, so long after played by La Haye Sainte and 
Hoguemont in favor of the successors of some of 
these very regiments, at Waterloo. If any proof of 
the inferiority of his force in weight, had been 
needed by Washington, he found that proof at Ger- 
mantown ; and any hope of preventing the British 
wintering in Philadelphia, was .thenceforth idle. 
Sadly, while the royal camp was removed to the 
city, the Americans fell back again to the line of the 
Schuylkill, at Perkiomen and Skippack : how much 
more sadly than they might have received their re- 
verse, had the day of rapid intelligence come to 
them as it came to the watchers for the events of 
Solferino and Wissembourg — had they known that 
even then Gates held Burgoyne beleaguered beyond 
escape, at Saratoga, and that in a few days thereafter 
that commander and his troops would be prisoners 
of war, with the great northern expedition at an end 
and finally ! 

Among the hills bordering the Schuylkill, at 
Whitemarsh, on the Wissahickon, some twenty miles 
from Philadelphia, the patriot army "hutted," if 
they could not be said to go into winter-quarters 
when probably the commander considered himself 
likely to move at any moment. There it was that 
they remained, with the most wretched of accommo- 
dations, until after the repelled attack of Howe, on 
the 3d-4th of December (already noted) ; and per- 
haps the fact that they could be so easily attacked 
there, may have been a conclusive reason in the 
mind of the new Fabius, for deciding what a council 
of his officers failed to bring to a decision, and se- 
lecting Valley Forge as the spot for winter encamp- 
ment. 

It was well on in December, with the snows of a 
bitter season lying thick on every hand, and the 
Schuylkill and its tributaries sealed with ice that 
would not leave them before the coming of spring, 
that this removal was effected, with a celerity puz- 
zling calculation, and an order wonderful under all 
the circumstances; and the middle of that month 
saw them across the Schuylkill, erecting at Valley 
Forge, only a few miles more distant from Philadel- 
phia than had been their old quarters at White- 
marsh, those rude fortifications intended to defend 
them from any attack less determined than a regular 
investment, and those hasty huts and other miserable 
shelterings against the rigor of the season, upon 
which they must depend, under God, for seeing as 
an army the coming of another spring — indeed, for 
escaping the death of freezing and famine threaten- 
ing them every hour. 

Valley Forge ! Name sacred to those severest 
throes of agony and anxiety which gave the actual 
birth of a nation! Name, fortunately musical as 
Bunker Hill is the reverse, and. that can ring on the 
tongue with pleasure as well as admiration. There 
it was that, as in the olden time in the wilder scenes . 
of Scotland, Switzerland and the Tyrol : 

" In the mountain passes, lone and cold, 
The life of freedom kept its only hold." 

There it was that, without tents, an army dared the 
depth of winter with huts of logs and branches, and 
in some instances burrows in the earth. There it 
was that thousands tracked the midwinter snow with 
shoeless and bloody feet ; that sentries shivered in 
rags tied about them with other rags, girt with ropes, 
or fastened with pins of wood or thorn ; that hunger 
almost never varied, but to become starvation ; that 
strong men became so enfeebled as to demand the 
excusing of no less than three thousand from parade 
at one time, as too weak even for that exercise of 
discipline ; that disease was combated without medi- 
cine, and almost without nursing or attention, the 
mortality only less fearful than its probabilities ; 
that a people struggling to be free were tried in the 
very furnace flame of danger, want and misery, and 
emerged with the fiat from on high : " Worthy ! " 

For there, too — there it was that Washington 
watched over his weakening and afflicted army with 
the care of a father and the tenderness of a brother 
— doing all that he could do, sorrowing for what he 
could not — supplying that with which no body of 
men is quite desolate, and without which any body 



